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Modern Writers Neutralize the Conflict Jun 23 8 


Good vs. Evil DURHAM, N C- 


The conflict between good and evil is a common thread running 
through all the great literature and drama of the world, from 
the Greeks to ourselves. The principle that conflict is at the 
heart of all dramatic action, when illustrated by concrete ex- 
ample, almost always turns up some aspect of the struggle be- 
tween good and evil. § The idea that there is neither good nor 
evil—in any absolute moral or religious sense—is widespread 
in our times. There are various relativistic, behavioristic stand- 
ards of ethics. If they even admit the distinction between good 
and evil they see it as a relative matter and not as the whirlwind 
of choices at the center of living. In any such state of mind, 
conflict can be only a petty matter at best, lacking true univer- 
sality. The acts of the evil doer and of the virtuous man alike 
become dramatically neutralized. . . . § You can’t have a vital 
literature if you ignore or shun evil. What you get then is the 
goody-goody in place of the good, the world of Pollyanna... . § 
Many novelists of talent... feel that by detailing innumerable 
horrors without visible revulsion they are somehow demonstrat- 
ing sympathy. They conceive their virtue as not casting stones 
at the sinner, but many cast stones in other directions and some 
reverse the words of Jesus to say, in effect, “Neither do | con- 
demn you—go and sin some more.” 


—EDMUND FULLER in Man in Modern Fiction, 
published recently by Random House, New York. 














Letters to the Editors 





Nominations Committee 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... There has been one change in the 
appointments to the Nominating Commit- 
tee (OUTLOOK, June 16)... . I found that 
Dr. Kadel was already on another board 
[and so, was ineligible to serve], so to 
replace him I have named Dr. C. E. Mount 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., to fill the unex- 
pired term caused by the death of Mr. E. 
L. Repass. ... 

Pump F. HowertTon, Moderator. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Room for More 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

This letter is in reference to your recent 
article (June 9) on Camp Hanover, op- 
erated by Hanover Presbytery near Rich- 
mond, Va., in which you imply that alli 
registrations for summer camps and con- 
ferences are filled. As a member of pres- 
bytery’s Camp and Conference Commit- 
tee, wishing the camp to operate at ca- 
pacity this summer, I have just checked 
with the Camp and Conference office. 
There is still room for campers in six 
of the eight scheduled summer camps. The 
first Junior camp (July 7-14) and the 
second Pioneer camp (July 28-Aug. 4) are 
filled, but Juniors, Pioneers and Seniors 
may still enroll in the other camping 
periods. We are happy that registrations 
for summer camps are ahead of last year, 
but we wish to fill to capacity every camp 
period and urge churches to send in their 
registrations right away. 

It should be noted also that church 
groups in the presbytery have completely 
scheduled the camp facilities for all week- 
ends through next fall. 

WILiiAM B. Warp. 
Richmond, Va. 


Teen-Age Church 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The chapel at Davis-Stuart School, 
which is a home for children supported by 
the Synod of W. Va., through the years 
has been an outpost of the Old Stone 
Church in Lewisburg, W. Va. and has been 
known as Old Fort Spring Chapel. On 
May 11, 1958 this chapel became an or- 
ganized church brought into being by a 
commission of the Presbytery of Green- 
brier. The congregation voted to call 
the undersigned as their minister. I am 
currently serving as chaplain of Davis- 
Stuart School and have been preaching 
there in the chapel regularly for the past 
year. This new church comes into ex- 
istence with 67 charter members on its 
roll, fifteen of whom are adults. 

Incidentally, some surprise has been 
expressed that the presbytery would deem 
it wise to found a church with such a 
high percentage of teenaged members. 
However, if we will take a look around 
the South at other like institutions, we 
will find that most of them have in their 
midst an organized church which is ac- 
tive and progressive. The chaplain of a 
Methodist home recently wrote an article 
describing his situation in relationship to 
the church in the midst. He says that of 
the 241 members of the church there only 
41 of them are adults. He testifies that 
the church is basically vital to their life 
there as the boys and girls become accus- 
tomed to the part that will always be 
theirs to take in the ranks of the tri- 
umphant, on-marching Body of Christ. 


It is hoped, too, that the Davis-Stuart 
Presbyterian Church will become that 
vital instrument of redemption in the lives 
of those children adopted by our Church. 

WARREN C. BRANNON. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Opportunity in Music 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The University of Alabama in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama Federation of 
Music Clubs will sponsor the ninth an- 
nual Church Music Workshop, July 7-9, 
1958, in the new air-conditioned Music 
and Speech Building of the university. 

The program of the Church Music Work- 
shop is designed to cover all phases of 
a church music program. The forthcom- 
ing workshop is fortunate in having sev- 
eral outstanding authorities on church 
music on its faculty. The guest consul- 
tant will be Dr. F. L. Whittlesey, minister 
of music at the Highland Park Methodist 
Church, Dallas, Texas. He is widely known 
for his organizational genius and his work 
with adult and youth choirs. Dr. Whit- 
tlesey will lead discussions on conducting 
techniques, vocal development, anthem 
repertory, and children’s choirs. 

Dr. Helen Allinger, minister of music 
of the Government Street Presbyterian 
Church, Mobile, Alabama, will conduct 
sessions on hymns. A special feature of 
the workshop this year will be the read- 
ing of “easy anthems”, conducted by sev- 
eral choir directors. There will also be 
sessions devoted to the use of various 
types of organs, organ playing and reper- 
toire, the use of instruments in church, 
and the organization of a complete church 
music program. 

A recital of music for chorus, brass and 
organ will be presented by Dr. Arthur 
Fraser and Dr. Betty Louise Lumby, both 
of Alabama College. 

The Church Music Workshop has been 
a source of inspiration and information to 
both the most experienced and amateur 
church musician. Any person interested 
in detailed information is asked to write 
to: Church Music Workshop, Box 2886, 
University, Alabama. 

WARREN Hutton. 
University, Ala. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Westminster (Utah)—L.H.D.: James E. 
Hogle, Charles L. Wheeler, Salt Lake City; 
LL.D.: Geo. Arthur Critchlow, Salt Lake 
City; Herbert C. Shoemaker, Bountiful, 
Utah; Gayle Benton Aydelotte, president, 
Denver & Rio Grande RR; John H. Stam- 
baugh, Vanderbilt University; D.D.: Glenn 
R. Phillips, Methodist bishop of Denver. 





The Pope Is for Latin 


VaTICAN City (RNS) — Pope Pius 
XII, in an Apostolic Letter, said Latin is 
not a dead language and must be “pre- 
served in its force and in its clarity.” 

He stressed that the fact that Latin 
is “covered by the dust of centuries” does 
not justify calling it a dead language. 

The Pontiff said it especially deserves 
to be preserved because it is an instru- 
ment which serves to provide understand- 
ing of the wisdom of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. 


< ~ 
{ , 
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Higginbottom Death 
Follows Heart Attack 

Sam Higginbottom, former president 
of Allahabad Christian College, Alla- 
habad, India, founder and principal of 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, and 
Moderator in 1939 of the Presbyterian 
USA General Assembly, died in Port 
Washington, Long Island, New York, 
at the home of a daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Coates, June 11. He was in his 84th 
year. His home was at Cody Villa, Bab- 
son Park, Fla. 

Dr. Higginbottom suffered a heart at- 
tack on June 1 while attending the 170th 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., at Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Higginbottom is famous for hav- 
ing done more for India’s agriculture 
than any other man. Born in Manches- 
ter, England, and reared in Wales, he 
worked his way to America on a cattle 
boat. He attended Mount Hermon 
School, Northfield, Mass., and Amherst 
College; received B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Princeton University. 

In 1903, Mr. Higginbottom began 
service in Allahabad as an economics 
teacher and immediately saw the need 
of raising the standard of living of rural 
people, “‘to save men’s souls by saving 
their bodies first.” 

He was married in 1904 to Miss Jane 
Ethelind Cody of Cleveland, a cousin of 
Buffalo Bill Cody. In 1909 he returned 
to the U.S. with his wife and two chil- 
dren to study scientific farming at Ohio 
State University. By the time he received 
his B.Sc. degree in agriculture in 1911, 
he had raised $30,000 from church 
groups for a farm school in India. 

In Allahabad, Dr. Higginbottom in- 
troduced contour farming, crop rotation, 
quality seed, and improved implements 
on 275 acres of badly eroded soil, and 
built up a choice dairy herd. His stu- 
dents were of all castes from all over 
India. By the time Dr. Higginbottom 
retired in 1945, the Institute was world 
famous for its program of teaching, re- 
search, and demonstration. Early in 
their career, Dr. and Mrs. Higginbottom 
took over the Naini Leper Asylum in 
Allahabad and turned it into a model 
leprosy community. 

Few missionaries have received such 
signal government recognition abroad or 
acclaim at home. Indian princes and 
British officials repeatedly visited Dr. 
Higginbottom’s work and invited him to 
lecture before representative bodies. He 
was decorated with a Kaiser-I-Hind 
gold medal in 1924 by the Indian gov- 
ernment; with the King George Silver 
Jubilee medal in 1935; the Coronation 
medal in 1937. In 1923 he was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philan- 
thropy by Princeton University; in 1939, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Western Reserve University, and in 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


ROMAN CATHOLICs were told recently 
by the Dean of the School of Engineering 
(Amandus Leo) of Manhattan College, 
New York City, that many of the most 
promising Roman Catholic students in 
engineering, mathematics and physics 
are going to state universities or Prot- 
estant-sponsored private colleges because 
they are able to offer greater inducements 
to students of high ability. He called 
for significant increases in financial sup- 
port of Roman Catholic institutions. . . . 
MetHopist BisHop Fred P. Corson, of 
Philadelphia, has sent a message to Gov- 
ernor George M. Leader, in Harris- 
burg, asking if state funds will be made 
available for the authorized church probe 
of the Pennsylvania boards of Pardon 
and Parole. ... RHopE IsLAND UNIVER- 
SALISTS have voted to withdraw from 
membership in the State Council of 
Churches and to apply for affiliate mem- 
bership since the Council is preparing 
to adopt a creedal preamble to its con- 
stitution. .. . METHOpISTs in the Mem- 
phis annual conference, after experi- 
menting with a system of appointing 
pastors for two years at a time since 
1956, have returned to the one-year sys- 
tem. . . . FOLLOWING CRITICISM by To- 
ronto West Presbytery of the United 
Church of Canada, the Franciscan 
Fathers in Toronto cancelled their month- 
ly bingo games. A spokesman said they 
didn’t want to cause any trouble and 
added, “We will never again hold bingo 
games.” . . . ALTHOUGH CHURCH CON- 
STRUCTION increased to $65,000,000 dur- 
ing May ($4,000,000 above April), it was 
$3,000,000 less than the mark established 
in May, 1957... . IN WINSTON-SALEM, 
N. C., white and Negro ministers have 
merged their separate ministerial asso- 
ciations. .. . THE ITALIAN FEDERATION 
of Evangelical Churches has issued a 
statement calling on the newly-elected 
Italian government to take steps to en- 
force the parts of Italy’s post-war con- 
stitution guaranteeing religious liberty. 


1952 he won the national award of the 
American Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion. 

His Gospel and the Plow (Macmil- 
lan) became an outstanding book in its 
field. He also wrote What Does Jesus 
Expect of His Church? (Revell) and 
Sam Higginbottom, Farmer (Scribners). 

Surviving are his wife, three sons and 
three daughters. 














Bible Presbyterian Totals 
Are Given by One Branch 


Figures have been published showing 
that since the division of the Bible Pres- 
byterian Church in the last few years, the 
St. Louis, or Covenant, group has a far 
larger proportion of the total than does 
the Collingswood (N. J.) Synod. 

Claims made by the Covenant group 
are as follows: 172 ministers, 67 church- 
es, 5,148 members. About 14 churches in 
affiliation are also claimed with a mem- 
bership of about 500. 

The Covenant group says the Col- 
lingswood synod has the following rec- 
ord: 40 ministers, 36 churches, 3,722 
members, including 1617 members in the 
Collingswood, N. J., church itself. 


U. P. USA Delegates 
To Brazil, 1959 


Named as principal delegates to the 
18th General Council of the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance to be held in Brazil 
July 27-Aug. 6, 1959 by the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA were the following: 


Harrison R. Anderson 
F. H. Biederstedt Wilmina Rowland 
Rex S. Clements Mrs. J. R. Salsbury 
Arnold B. Come M. Richard Shaull 
Richard L. Davies Walter E. Schneider 
Donald Fletcher C. Ralston Smith 
Mrs. Lorena Hahn Elwyn A. Smith 
W. Glen Harris 
James R. Hine 
Merle G. Jones 
Hugh T. Kerr, Jr. 
Paul Lehmann 
Ralph W. Lloyd 

Mrs. C. E. McDowell 


Emilio Rodriguez 


Richard L. Waddell 
Shelton B. Waters 
Ernest H. Wycofft 
Tim J. Campbell 
Mrs. S. B. Copeland 
Richard W. Graves 

4 Russell S. Hutchinson 
Arthur R. McKay Addison H. Leitch 
John A. Mackay Kenneth Miller 
Mrs. Leo B. Marsh T. M. Taylor 

Mrs. M. T. Moore Mrs. T. A. Watkins 


Gains Are Reported by 
Orthodox Presbyterians 


OostsuRG, Wisc. (RNsS)—A record 
membership of nearly 10,000 in the Or- 
thodox Presbyterian Church was reported 
at its 25th annual General Assembly 
here. The figure represents an increase 
of about 750 over the previous year. 

The report said the denomination now 
has 83 churches and a number of chapels 
served by 130 ministers. Average giving 
by communicant members during last 
year was about $146, a record and some 
$20 more than in 1956. 

Total giving to the church for all 
causes reached a record $927,000, an 
increase of about $143,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The assembly adopted a 
budget of $144,858 for home missions 
and $81,606 for foreign missions. 

Edmund P. Clowney, Jr., professor of 


Synod of Texas 
Talks Federation 


Major considerations before the recent 
meeting of the Synod of Texas at the 
First Church, Fort Worth, involved pos- 
sible federation with the U.P. USA synod 
and participation by that synod in the 
control and operation of Austin Sem- 
inary. 

A committee of the synod will continue 
its study of possible federation in con- 
ference with U.P. USA leaders. It was 
also voted to invite Cumberland Presby- 
terians to consider the same proposal. 

Cecil H. Lang, who has been executive 
secretary for the former Dallas Presby- 
tery, opposed the federation idea, telling 
of the lack of cooperation he has received 
in trying to work with USA groups. He 
was supported by David M. Currie of 
Texas City who said the permissive type 
of operation of the U. S. church could 
not be combined with the authoritarian 
operation of the USA. 

Edward Bayless, Oak Cliff church, 
Dallas, attempted to have the phrase de- 
leted that put the synod on record as 
favoring the idea of federation, but with 
the provision that the study be continued. 
This did not succeed and the committee’s 
recommendation calling for approval of 
the idea in principal and continued study 
was carried by a strong voice vote. Ob- 
servers in the meeting said, however, that 
many members of the synod felt it to be 
impossible to federate the two synods, but 
a majority of them want to make the 
best possible effort in that direction. 

The U. S. Synod has six presbyteries, 
398 churches, 108,815 members, while 
the U. P. USA synod has 12 presbyteries, 
237 churches, and 44,241 members. Most 
difficult points to be dealt with were said 
to be: (1) Denominational affiliation of 
newly organized churches and (2) equi- 
table apportionment of benevolences on 
three levels, as in the U. S. church, or on 
one overall level, as in the U. P. USA 
church. 

A list of 11 distinct advantages of fed- 
eration have been fomulated by the study 
committee (see page 8). 

In the matter of comity, it was rec- 
ommended that: (1) Comity agreements 





practical theology at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, was 
elected Moderator. 

He succeeds Bruce F. Hunt of Pusan, 
Korea. 








in Church Extension should be made on 
the presbytery rather than the synod 
level; (2) all presbyteries, U. S. and 
U.P. USA, should, where necesseary, re- 
evaluate their comity agreements to bring 
them up-to-date; (3) presbyteries should 
assist the urban areas in drawing up 
their local comity agreements. 


Seminary Operation 

As was true in the three other con- 
trolling synods (Okla., Ark., La.), Tex- 
as approved the plan looking toward the 
U. P. USA church’s participation in Aus- 
tin Seminary (OUTLOOK, June 9). 

After some discussion the Christian 
Relations report, presented by R. W. 
Jablonowski, Fort Worth, was sent back 
for further study. In rejecting the spe- 
cific resolution, the synod reaffirmed its 
previous votes in opposition to segrega- 
tion so as to make it clear that it was 
not retreating. The committee’s resolu- 
tion called for condemnation of House 
Bill 5 of the Texas Legislature’s second 
called session of last year, permitting 
county judges to require registration of 
any organization’s membership list. The 
chairman called this “the most dangerous 
bill that has ever been enacted. No one 
under Adolf Hitler had more power than 
is given to every county judge in this 
state.” 

The resolution also called on the Gov- 
ernor “to work as hard to repeal these 
measures as he had to pass them.” 

Toddie Lee Wynne, Dallas business 
man and recent synod’s moderator, ob- 
jected to the proposal, saying, “If this 
is within the province of the Synod of 
Texas, then I was raised wrong as a 
Presbyterian. The Synod of Texas is 
grinding a political axe.” 

Charles L. King, Houston, made the 
motion which was adopted, reaffirming 
the Synod’s previous commitments and 
sending the resolution back for further 
study. 

Action on the report was held up until 
copies were put in the hands of all mem- 
bers of Synod. As a result of this delay 
the synod changed its rules and in the 
future will require all committee reports 
to be printed in the volume which is sent 
to synod members prior to the meeting. 


Statistical Report 


The Stated Clerk, E. A. Dean, pre- 
sented statistics showing a total of 398 
churches in the synod, 436 ministers, 
123 ministerial candidates, and 108,815 
communicants. A total of 272, or 68%, 
of the synod’s churches were being served 
by installed pastors at the end of the 
church year. At that time the number of 
churches accustomed to having pastors, 
but then without them, was reported at 
49. 

A new feature of the synod’s meeting 
was an evangelism conference before it 
opened, attracting a large attendance— 
more than 900. For the synod meeting 
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itself a record attendance of 514 was 
recorded. 

Malcolm L. Purcell, executive secre- 
tary of Church Extension in Brazos Pres- 
bytery, was the Moderator, and Flynn 
V. Long, Sr., executive secretary for Cen- 
tral Texas Presbytery, is Moderator-in- 
nomination for the May 19-21 meeting 
at Mo-Ranch next year. 


Dutch Reformed Church 


Ordination of Women 
Submitted for Vote 


Steps were taken by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America in 
its recent annual session to change the 
church’s constitution so that women may 
hold offices in congregations and be or- 
dained as ministers. 

In the Buck Hills Falls, Pa., meeting, 
the proposal was submitted to the 45 
classes (like presbyteries) that women be 
eligible to become elders, deacons and 
ministers beginning in 1962. Two-thirds 
approval is required. 

After extended discussion the Synod 
adopted, 127-81, a statement that “Scrip- 
ture nowhere excludes women from eligi- 
bility to the office but always emphasizes 
their inclusion, prominence and equal 
status with men in the Church of Jesus 
Christ.” 

A committee will also make a “fresh 
and Biblical study of the nature of the 
offices of the ministry and their respec- 
tive functions.” 

In two actions since 1951 the classes 
have rejected efforts to provide greater 
opportunities for women in holding office. 

In other actions the World and Na- 
tional Councils of Churches were called 
upon to keep communication channels 
open between churches of the East and 
West to help promote world peace. 

The Synod disapproved a resolution 
urging the United States to explore the 
possibility of working out a program to 
curb the testing, making and stock piling 
of nuclear weapons throughout the world. 
It also voted down overwhelmingly a 
proposal asking the federal government 
to find a non-violent co-existence with 
the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries. 

The Synod also asked its churches to 
extend “all Christian hospitality to vis- 
itors and students from other lands.” It 
encouraged church members visiting 
abroad “to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to promote Christian fellow- 
ship and give a dynamic Christian wit- 
ness.” 

“Total abstinence” was termed “the 
preferred behavior for all people in re- 
gard to alcoholic beverages.” 

“We believe this because in the area 
of human relationships we accept love 
for God and neighbor as revealed in 
Christ Jesus as the standard for Chris- 
tian behavior,” the report said. “We be- 


lieve that in the present age the use of 
beverage alcohol tends to violate this 
standard of Christian love.” 

“We realize, however, that not all 
Christian people accept this belief,” the 
report added. “‘We recognize that in the 
final analysis Christ is the Lord of con- 
science.” 


Return of Property 


The U. S. State Department was urged 
to “exert its efforts, in the support of jus- 
tice and reconciliation, to return property 
unjustly confiscated from enemy aliens.” 

During the coming year establishment 
of a national denominational youth or- 
ganization will be studied. 

Marion De Velder, pastor of the Hope 
Reformed church, Holland, Mich., was 
elected president of the General Synod, 
succeeding Howard Schade, of Nyack, 
N. Y. 

The synod adopted a_ benevelence 
budget of $3,815,200 for next year— 
nearly $1,000,000 more than this year. 
Membership in the denomination is re- 
ported at 215,793. 


Papers Quote Benfield 
On Integration Issue 


Louisville, Ky., newspapers recently 
had something to say about William A. 
Benfield, Jr., who is going from Louis- 
ville to the First church, Shreveport. La., 
as pastor. Dr. Benfield was described as 
one “who has long expounded his inte- 
grationist views both in the pulpit and 
in writing.” 

He was quoted in the newspaper ac- 
counts as saying: 


“As I told my congregation, I don’t 
know why a church in the Deep South, 
knowing my views as it does, would call 
me as its minister. But the leaders of 
the Shreveport congregation confronted 
me with the question, ‘What chance does 
a church have in the South if you and 
other leaders refuse to give any consid- 
eration to service in our churches?’ This 
was a challenge I could not ignore. 

“As a citizen, I am a firm believer in 
integration, and as a Christian I agree 
with the position of our church that there 
is no place for segregation in the Chris- 
tian church. Incidentally, the people who 
are responsible for my call to Shreveport 
know my beliefs. They were recently pub- 
lished in the book, The Church Faces the 
Isms, in which I wrote a chapter on 
racism and expressed my views. 

“In my work as a minister I don’t think 
I will have anything to say regarding 
school integration or similar secular ra- 
cial problems. Of course, as a citizen I 
have supported school integration. 

“I am sure school integration in some 
places in the South is a long way off. In 
areas where there is a majority of under- 
privileged Negroes you can’t have inte- 
gration before breakfast. 

“I think it will be several years before 
Shreveport is as far along as Louisville 
in handling the integration problem... 
I don’t intend to go there as a crusader 
or a reformer, or to knock people over 
the heads, but I do intend to express my 
views.” 
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Can We Claim Tomorrow? 


AN IS DETERMINED to claim 
M tomorrow. 

We are living in a time more exciting 
than the days of Columbus and Magel- 
lan. Rather than being days of fear, they 
should be days of conquest and chal- 
lenge. 

It is almost certain that within the 
next few years man will venture out on 
his first voyages into space. We must 
face the fact that the difficulties are 
appalling. If we go even 16 miles out 
from the earth we shall have to be pack- 
aged in some kind of an earthly envelope 
natural to us from birth. We shall need 
pressurized suits for the body, oxygen 
for the lungs, and protection from ex- 
tremes of heat. and cold. Otherwise our 
blood will bubble and boil. Our bodily 
tissues will burst. Our lives could quick- 
ly come to an end. Tiny and invisible 
cosmic rays, moreover, of fantastic speed, 
will streak through our space cabins and 
our bodies. Blazing light from a bril- 
liant sun in a black sky could severely 
injure our eyes. Meteors, and fine sand 
racing through the skies, pose problems 
that we do not yet comprehend. Our lives 
could quickly come to an end. 

Nevertheless, man is set upon making 
the venture. He plans to challenge every 
mystery from here to the stars. This 
courage comes from within—from the 
brain and the soul—a courage born of 
the conviction that the human race has 
been endowed by its Creator with the 
power to become master of everything in 
our environment. 


Problems of Earth 


Before we become too absorbed with 
the challenge of outer space, however, we 
will do well to think a little more se- 
riously about conquering ourselves and 
the earth world presently around us. 

Man’s own nature seems to be his most 
baffling problem. Even the Air Man first 
class who recently stepped out of his 
space cabin after seven days of simulated 
flight to the moon found himself in the 
midst of the oldest difficulty on earth— 
woman trouble. He was met almost si- 
multaneously by his girl friend from Ni- 
agara Falls, and by a letter from his 
divorced wife, whom he married at 17, 
demanding that he consent to the adop- 
tion of his little daughter by the mother 
and her new husband. This would indi- 
cate that a flight to the moon and back 
may not be half so complicated as get- 
ting back from a honeymoon. 

It is the relationship of man with his 


DR. DAHLBERG is pastor of the Delmar 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. He delivered 
the address from which this abstract is taken 
at the recent Minneapolis meeting of the 
General Board of the National Council of 
Churches, of which he is president. 
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own family, and with his fellow-man in 
the realms of religion, race, economics, 
and nationality, that makes up the major 
frustrations of life today. Which should 
suggest to us that we must apply our- 
selves not just to the natural sciences and 
to technology, but to the humanities. The 
nation that forgets this fact, and fails 
to plan its educational systems accord- 
ingly, is doomed to make a very feeble 
sputter in the mighty spaces beyond the 
world. 

We have a big job to do even in 
planning our American cities. The re- 
search departmenfof the National Coun- 
cil of Churches has just this past week 
underscored some facts about urban de- 
velopment that should be of particular 
interest to the YMCA, to our churches, 
and to our city governments. 

Today there are approximately 172,- 
800,000 people living in the United 
States. But we are growing at the rate of 
a city the size of Omaha, Nebraska or 
Richmond, Virginia, every month. By 
1975 there will probably be 220,000,000 
of us. And by 2000 A.D.—only 42 years 
from now—we will have added about 
100,000,000 to our population if present 
trends continue. About 85% of this 
growth will be in our urban areas. 

Such population growth demands new 
service and new facilities. It has taken 
some cities as long as 300 to 350 years 
to reach their present state of develop- 
ment. These same cities, however, will 
have to double their land space within 
the next 10 or 15 years at the present 
rate of gain, or find some other way out. 


New Pattern 


The interesting thing about all this is 
the completely new pattern of city life 
now forming. In the yesterdays the peo- 
ple who lived in a town or city were com- 
pletely oriented to life in that one com- 
munity, and were loyal to it. Today 
people may be living in several cities 
at the same time, dividing their residence, 
employment, recreation, and taxation 
among half-a-dozen communities. 

Many of these cities throughout the 
nation are coalescing into what we might 
call “strip cities’—an urban strip-tease 
act the outcome of which we do not yet 
know. Some 17 regions in the United 
States are developing this ribbon or high- 
way type of city extending as far as 
200 miles up and down a coast line or 
a river. There is one such megalopolis, 
so-called, reaching a distance of 600 
miles, all the way from Haverhill, Mass., 
to the Chesapeake Bay. In the area be- 
tween Boston and Washington, D.C., 
there are only 2 stretches which are not 
part of an officially-designated metropoli- 


tan area-—one space two miles in length 
and the other 17 miles long. We can see 
the same type of strip city developing 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, and be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
By the year 2000 A.D. these strip cities 
will each be one solid city, respectively. 
This means a degree of pioneering, coop- 
erative planning, and change in the fixed 
patterns of our thinking which is almost 
staggering even to think about. 

Biggest of all factors in these develop- 
ments are of course the automobile, the 
birth rate, and the lengthened span of 
life. Because of the mobility of living 
today, 30,000,000 people change their 
address every year, a high percentage of 
these being across state boundaries. In- 
terestingly enough, these migrations are 
bringing about a radical shift in the ra- 
cial, national, and religious patterns of 
the nation. Whereas the migrations of the 
last century were mainly from Europe, 
and largely Roman Catholic, the migra- 
tions today are mainly from within the 
nation, and are predominantly Protestant. 
These people are what we call the 
WASPS, from the white, Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant populations of the rural south, 
the Appalachian highlands, and the west 
and middle west, plus the migrations 
from the Negro Protestant south. Where- 
as New York is today a predominantly 
Jewish and Catholic city, it may by the 
year 2000 A.D. be a largely Protestant 
city because of the influx of the Negroes 
and the southern and western whites. 
This trend may be modified, however, by 
the thousands of Puerto Ricans and other 
Latins coming in at the same time. 

In any case, we are due for some far- 
reaching modifications of all our previous 
patterns of living. We must provide 
schools, churches, YMCAs, YWCAs, and 
institutions for the care of the aged such 
as we have never dreamed of before. In 
fact, with the increase of the number of 
our senior citizens, the YMCA may need 
to consider the possibility of organizing 
a nationwide OMCA, the Old Men’s 
Christian Association, though we prob- 
ably would wish to find some better 
name. 


World Peace 


The success of our endeavors in all 
these areas of life will be dependent upon 
what we do for world peace. The supreme 
issue before mankind is the ending of 
the armament race, the ending of nuclear 
bomb tests except as related to the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy, and the build- 
ing up of world trust and good will. In 
this connection, it was very heartening 
to attend on February 25, 1958, the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on United States For- 
eign Security, held in Washington, D.C. 
This was an almost new and unheard-of 
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The Future of Ecumenical Mission 


UCH AS I COULD TELL YOU 

of the influence of missions and the 
church on the world, I believe we should 
think together about the future of ecu- 
menical mission and perhaps we should 
take a look at the times in which we 
live which are affecting and will affect 
the future. I do not expect to tell you 
anything that you do not already know, 
but perhaps I can emphasize some things 
of importance. 

In the first place, as we went around 
the world we were impressed again and 
again with the fact that we live in a 
time of change and tension. I recall 
hearing my father quote John R. Mott 
as having said “During World War I 
changes took place that would normally 
have taken 100 years.” A few years ago 
I read a statement by Lewis Mumford 
in which he said—“Between the close of 
World War I and the dropping of the 
atomic bomb changes have taken place 
in the world that would normally have 
taken a thousand years.” Now we find 
ourselves in the space age, with changes 
to take place that we cannot imagine 
much less understand. 

We visited several countries in which 
new forms of government had been set 
up within the past ten years; in fact 
four of the five countries in which the 
United Presbyterian Church has had 
missions have new forms of government. 
Most of the new governments are doing 
rather well, everything considered. The 
change in government has, however, made 
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new problems of many sorts for the mis- 
sions and the churches in these coun- 
tries. Certain restrictions have been 
placed on mission work. ... 


Independence 

In the second place, we noticed that 
this is a time when the spirit of inde- 
pendence is much in evidence through- 
out the world. This is no doubt as it 
should be. It calls for missionaries and 
fraternal workers who can adjust to new 
situations and conditions. 

In recent years, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has dissolved six 
of its overseas Missidhs in order that 
the churches might become independent 
and in some instances be integrated with 
other churches in forming a United 
Church. These countries are Japan, the 
Philippines, India, Chile, Thailand, and 
Cameroun. The United Presbyterian 
Church has done likewise in Ethiopia, 
India, Sudan and Egypt. It was my 
privilege to attend the birth of the new 
Coptic Evangelical Church in Egypt last 
March. It was a thrilling experience to 
witness. The church there has almost 
200 congregations and almost 200 min- 
isters, with a membership of about 30,- 
000. We congratulate these new inde- 
pendent churches and we want to con- 
tinue to cooperate with them in every 
way possible. To do this calls for care- 
ful and prayerful consideration on the 
part of our Mission Board and staffs at 





CAN WE CLAIM TOMORROW? 
(Continued from page 5) 
political development, as the representa- 
tives of all the major political parties as 
well as of the three major religious faiths 
of the nation joined forces in a unani- 
mous plea for a more non-military ap- 
proach to world peace, particularly in the 
field of mutual aid, technical assistance, 
and renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
It is recognized that many difficulties 
stand in the way. The uneasy signs of 
a growing condition of recession and un- 
employment cause many people to ask 
why we should continue foreign aid when 
there are so many economic needs right 
here in America—indeed, in Minnea- 
polis. Those are legitimate questions. 
But as our President and Harry Truman 
and all the other leaders of government 
in both parties pointed out, we can no 
longer rely upon military power alone. 
The victories Russia is winning now are 
not alone in the realm of military power, 
but in the area of economic and cultural 
penetration. That is why we must empha- 
size economic aid. But it is only one rea- 
son. The larger reason is one of sheer 

human decency and compassion. 
When one-fifth of the human race has 


an income of only $52 a year—less than 
we spend in America per capita for al- 
coholic beverages alone—we cannot bury 
our heads in the sand as if this human 
misery did not exist. Even for the sake 
of our own cultural standards, prosperity, 
and trade we must help the backward 
nations. This is not a give-away pro- 
gram. This is a self-help program. And 
it is a drop in the bucket compared with 
the $40 billions we are spending on mili- 
tary hardware. God cannot bless us until 
we do our best to overcome these inequal- 
ities of life. 

And we must remember, God. The one 
position of strength in which the Com- 
munists cannot match us is in the dimen- 
sion of religion. There is something in 
the world that matters more than matter. 
What matters most is the spirit. When 
we have a new faith in the power of the 
spirit instead of our present obsession 
with military strength alone, we shall be 
on the way to a great era of history, in 
the 21st Century, now just a few years 
away. 

Because the Christian Church stands 
for the things of the spirit, it is one of 
the great bulwarks of life, and justly 
deserving of our support. 


home and abroad, in consultation with 
these new churches. 

In speaking of changes in government 
and Church, the Bishop of Madras, the 
Right Reverend D. Chellapa, has said: 

“In India it is generally recognized that 
British rule has gone, but it is less gen- 
erally recognized that the foreign mis- 
sionary era has gone too! As a conse- 
quence of the former, something like rev- 
olution is taking place in the State and 
society, but as a result of the latter almost 
all that has taken place is resolutions. 
We are now in the postmission stage, but 
we are still afflicted by a mentality proper 
only to a stage that has passed.” 

While this statement is extreme, it is 
well that we take cognizance of it. He 
goes on to speak of the difficulties that 
the older and younger missionaries have 
in light of these changes in these 
churches. ‘Does all this mean,” he asks, 
“that the missionary is an anachronism? 
Far from it! In some respects, the mis- 
sionary situation is even more hopeful, 
for Christianity is no longer identified 
with the ruling race or with Western 
culture. Christianity can be heard on its 
own merits.” 

We rejoice in the birth of these new 
churches and are happy that so many 
representatives of them are with us. 


United Efforts 


The third impression we have is that 
this is a time that calls for the united 
efforts, if not union, of churches at home 
and abroad, if we are to have one future. 

It calls for ecumenical mission. Mis- 
sionaries in some areas told us that one 
of the big problems they face is the mul- 
tiplicity of denominations doing work 
abroad. This is very confusing to the 
nationals. Much progress has been made 
in solving this problem, by the forming 
of united churches such as the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, the United 
Church of North India, the United 
Church of South India, and others; in 
fact, the churches at home have not kept 
up with the churches abroad in this re- 
spect. Some of these new churches are 
concerned lest the churches at home get 
the idea that the new churches abroad no 
longer need assistance in personnel and 
money. They most certainly do need 
assistance, and will continue to need 
personnel and money for years to come. . . 

In the fourth place, this is a time when 
happenings in America have repercus- 
sions around the world. Our shortcom- 
ings and injustices are carried in head- 


DR. MONTGOMERY, the president of Mus- 
kingum College and retiring United Pres- 
byterian Moderator, made the address from 
which these excerpts are taken at an Over- 
seas Breakfast at the recent Pittsburgh As- 
sembly. During the past year he made an 
extensive trip abroad at the suggestion of 
the U. P. and USA Boards of Fereign Mis- 
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lines in the foreign press. The Little 
Rock incident is a case in point, but it 
is only one of many. We must seek to 
set our own house in order, in a spirit 
of true humility, if we are to be of help 
to other nations. 

Some years ago when our country was 
on rather favorable terms with Russia I 
was asked to be a member of a commis- 
sion to go to Russia to investigate the 
extent of religious freedom which existed 
there. We conferred with Mr. Joseph 
Davies, our former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and others in our State Department. 
We also conferred with the ranking mem- 
ber of the Russian embassy. Mr. Lit- 
vinov had been recalled and a new Am- 
bassador had not been appointed. We 
told the Russian official what we wanted 
to do and expressed an honest desire to 
help bring about a friendly relationship 
with the U.S.S.R. We told him that there 
were many Americans who questioned 
if there was religious freedom in Russia 
as stated in their constitution. The offi- 
cial asked one of his aides to get a copy 
of their constitution. He read the sec- 
tion having to do with religious freedom 
in Russia as stated in their constitution. 
Then he said that he could well under- 
stand why some would question whether 
Russia was living up to its constitution, 
when the world knew that we did not 
live up to our constitution by denying the 
right of franchise to millions in our coun- 
try because of their color. 

What could one say to that remark? 
Let’s set our own house in order. 


Opportunity 

In closing may I say that it is also 
a time when there is great need and great 
opportunity for the right kind of mis- 
sionary and fraternal worker and the right 
kind of program. In meeting with mis- 
sionaries and fraternal workers around 
the world I was continually asking what 
they felt was their greatest need. Time 
and again I was told: Personnel—strong 
personnel! We need dedicated person- 
nel who understand the times and condi- 
tions in which we live and who have a 
message. Bishop Chellapa has outlined 
several qualifications for missionaries 
and fraternal workers. He says, “I have 
no hesitation in saying that the first 
requisite for a missionary (in India to- 
day) is the possession of an ecumenical 
outlook along with devotion to the tradi- 
tion which led him to Christ. A second 
requisite is a sense of discipline and 
responsibility. A missionary must do 
what the church wants him to do and not 
just what he wants to do. A third quality 
is self-effacement. The missionary must 
be willing to be no longer in the lime- 
light. He must be content patiently to see 
other men doing less efficiently what he 
himself could do more efficiently. Then 
he must have the spirit of adventure.” 
We pastors and laymen must recruit 
these. We must discover new types of 
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service and new methods of evange- 
lism... . 

Again may I say that while this is a 
time of great change and tension, a time 
when the spirit of independence is much 
in evidence, a time which demands our 
best united efforts in the church, a time 
when what happens in America has far- 
reaching effects, a time which calls for 
the ablest and most dedicated mission- 
aries and fraternal workers we can en- 
list, it is also a time of great opportunity. 
No doubt you read in the papers a few 
weeks ago of the appointment of Presi- 
dent Arthur Flemming of Ohio Wesleyan 
University as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
of our government. He was asked by a 


newspaperman if he did not have some 
reluctance in acceptance this position, 
since this administration only has two 
and a half years more to go. Mr. Flemm- 
ing replied that he did not, because “the 
next two and a half years might be the 
most important years in the history of 
the world.” 

If this is true of the world, it can also 
be true in the ecumenical mission, for 
what happens in the world affects mis- 
sions but more important what happens 
in missions can affect the world. 

Let us join hearts and hands with our 
brothers across the seas in doing all that 
we can, in every way that we can, as fast 
as we can, in giving the gospel of Christ 
to the sin-sick world. 


“WE CANNOT SELECT THE LAWS... .” 


By MALCOLM B. SEAWELL 


North Carolina’s Attorney Gener- 
al made the address from which 
this excerpt is taken at Pem- 
broke State College. 


DUCATION may not, of itself, de- 

stroy prejudices and the hatreds 
which prejudices produce, but education 
does tend to free us from their grip. We 
will go forward much faster when we 
quit looking back over our shoulders 
into the yesterdays. 


* * * 


THIS IS a new South. We are on the 
threshold of a new era in industrial 
growth. Industrialists are looking at 
North Carolina and are liking what they 
see. The new industries which have come 
to Robeson County have changed our 
outlook. We are on the go. In agricul- 
ture we are becoming less and less tied to 
cotton and tobacco. We must continue 
to seek progress. 

There are many changes which have 
come into our way of life—and there will 
be many more. Some we welcome— 
others we may not like. But whether we 
like them or not, they are going to be. 


I do not like the action of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the segregation case, but I know that, 
when that Court speaks, its words be- 
come the law and remain the law until 
that Court changes its mind or until 
the people change the law. I know 
that in a démocratic form of govern- 
ment we must obey the law. I know 
that we cannot select the laws which 
we will obey and breach those laws 
which we do not like. 


I know that the Supreme Court has 
said that denial of the right to attend 
public schools may not be made on the 
basis of color or race. At the same time 
I know that the Supreme Court cannot 
say to the State of North Carolina, “You 
must have public schools.” And I know 


that if we in North Carolina should 
close our schools we would cut our own 
throats—economically, politically and 
spiritually. Our progress would come to 
an end. 

PROGRESS comes through enlighten- 
ment. 

ee se 


. . . Relatively a few years ago, it was 
said that this State could not afford free 
public schools, could not afford a nine- 
month term, a twelfth grade. Now, some 
say that we cannot afford further progress 
in higher education. 


It is a historical fact, in this State, 
that those who have decried progress 
through the claim that the State could 
not foot the bill have been proved 
wrong. 

North Carolina cannot afford not to 
push forward in all fields of education. 
We must not forget that the end product 
of education is a better, more enlightened 
citizenry. Education knows no law of 
diminishing returns ——THE CHARLOTTE 
OBSERVER. 


ITEMS 
Presbyterian, U.P.-USA 


It will take 34 freight cars to carry 
the 1,231,000 pounds of curriculum ma- 
terial to be shippd from Crawfordsville, 
Ind., during July, August and September 
of this year. This will be the Christian 
Faith and Life materials for the fall 
quarter. In order to get the material to 
the churches on time, shipments will be- 
gin July 9. 

a 


A bulletin entitled, Clinic on Role- 
Playing, has been issued by the Presby- 
terian, USA, Department of Youth pro- 
gram, of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. The bulletin is free and can be 
obtained from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mississippi Story 

Last week we reported the satisfaction 
of the Synod of Mississippi with the re- 
port of its special committee on the sup- 
posed “infiltration” of Orthodox Pres- 
byterian ministers with the aid of people 
already inside the camp. 

The committee said, ““There’s nothing 
to it.” We hope this is true. After all, 
despite what the committee said in its 
strangely mixed-up report, it was not our 
charge that this was true. We merely 
reported what some concerned Mississip- 
pians had told us. They begged us to 
write and publish the story, they checked 
it for accuracy before its publication and 
if there were any errors, we had at least 
some help in making them. 

Furthermore, if members of the synod 
liked the report of the committee, they 
have to live with it. We don’t. 

They will have to bear in mind the 
letter of the Orthodox Presbyterian ex- 
ecutive who was willing to help make 
contacts in Mississippi and pay the mov- 
ing expenses of a man to get into a 
synod where, he said, “you would not be 
out of the atmosphere of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church.” The report seemed 
to overlook the executive’s letter. 

The committee also seems to have had 
difficulty in reconciling the ease with 
which Orthodox Presbyterians have been 
getting into Mississippi and the difficul- 
ties which graduates from their own sem- 
inaries have been encountering—some- 
times from the Orthodox sympathizers. 

It may be that the committee was never 
told the whole story. We know that 
despite the enthusiasm of some men to 
have us print the story, there was a re- 
luctance in some quarters to come for- 
ward when the committee called for Mis- 
sissippians to document the charges. A 
great many important facts may not have 
reached the committee. We do not know. 

It does appear, however, that there is 
an alertness in the synod that was not 
true before and it will be true that any 














man with an Orthodox Presbyterian 
background will be eyed with more than 
a little suspicion if he applies in Missis- 
sippi or if he seeks to turn a congregation 
from his own church’s program, litera- 
ture and seminaries to those of the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterians as men have been do- 
ing in the past. 

In its report to the synod, the commit- 
tee looked askance at the way its mem- 
bers had handled the Orthodox Presby- 
terian situation. It appeared to object 
to their communication of this informa- 
tion to us for publication. Instead, they 
said, when charges are to be made they 
should be made in the church courts. 

That is correct when charges are to be 
made dealing with actionable cases—if 
men are to be accused of violating their 
ordination vows. Our story did not con- 
tain such charges. We merely reported 
the activities of certain individuals with- 
out judgment. If their actions constituted 
a violation then it was for someone else 
to make the charges. If the actions were 
approved, then there would be no charges. 
We merely performed the recognized 
function of an organ of information in 
reporting the facts. 

It may be that in condemning those 
who level serious and _ irresponsible 
charges at their fellows the committee 
was particularly conscious of the fact 
that no sections of the church have been 
more conspicuous in recent years for in- 
excusable attacks upon honorable Chris- 
tian leaders than have some mailing 
addresses in Mississippi. Tons of liter- 
ature have poured across the South be- 
smirching the good name of devout and 
devoted men and, so far as we have heard, 
in not one instance (unless the present 
report can be so considered) has a pres- 
bytery or a synod raised its voice to 
condemn the abuse that has been heaped 
upon the heads of good men. 

If the recent report has the effect of 
curbing some of these excesses, then we 
can all be grateful, for more than a pos- 
sible infiltrating menace will have been 
held back. 

It is good that the committee thinks 
that some constructive purpose has been 
achieved by its limited investigation 
which was occasioned by publication of 
some of their fellow-Mississippians’ fears. 
We hope this is true, for this was also our 
purpose. 


Some Reasons 


The list of reasons drawn up by a 
study committee in the Synod of Texas, 
underscoring the importance of federa- 
tion of the U. S. and USA Churches, is 
really a list of reasons for union of the 
churches, though it is evident that steps 
like a federation may have to be made 
in some areas before union is at all pos- 
sible. With some possible implications 
for other areas, here is how the list reads: 


1. To implement the expansion of Pres- 
byterianism in Texas, and to use good 


strategy in the location of new churches. 
This will remove the embarrassment, du- 
plication of effort, and appearance of com- 
petition that occurs when two Presbyte- 
rian churches are located in too-close prox- 
imity to one another. 

2. To further facilitate the formation 
and operation of Larger Parish Plans in 
any rural areas where the need exists. 

3. To further facilitate Student Work 
or Campus Christian Life. 

4. To facilitate the negotiations now un- 
derway for the joint support and control 
of Austin Presbyterian Seminary. 

5. To coordinate a total program of 
evangelism for Presbyterianism in Texas. 

6. To render a witness to our unity as 
ONE church in the local community. 

7. To better provide for the children 
of a given area in the matter of summer 
camps. Such items as leadership, facili- 
ties, finance, etc., would be greatly facili- 
tated. 

8. To heighten the effectiveness of ral- 
lies, conferences, and retreats for young 
people and adults from the same area. 

9. To facilitate leadership training in 
the areas of Stewardship and Christian 
Education on all levels. 

10. To broaden the areas of concern in 
benevolent giving to include many parts 
of the world and nation in which only one 
church is at present involved. 

11. To demonstrate to the church-at- 
large our ability to live and work together 
as Presbyterians united in our common 
witness. 


GUEST EDITORS 


United Church 
By Addison H. Leitch 


... Years ago when I was teaching in 
college I was a Presbyterian. I came 
back into the United Presbyterian Church 
when I began to teach in the seminary. 
At that time I somewhat lightly suggested 
that the best plan of union would be for 
United Presbyterians to say to the Pres- 
byterians, ‘““Here we are; take us.” It 
was my thought that with such a scheme 
the Presbyterians would lean over back- 
wards to be fair and all our concern 
about our “rights” in church union would 
be taken care of. 

We have had now a long period of 
negotiations and the first fruits are now 
being seen. Once we are together “‘in the 
large” there will be time to work out the 
details. So we are assured, and so we 
may expect. No one is so naive as to 
believe that these problems which still 
face the new church are just little ones. 
In the meantime, we are all very certain 
about this: the big church as represented 
by its statesmanlike leaders has leaned 
over backwards to be fair. 

All this does not mean that the United 
Presbyterians are not experiencing a sense 
of “lostness” in the new union. We are 
not accustomed to the grandness and 
finesse of a General Assembly of this 
size. Our ways of doing things have had 
DR. LEITCH, the president of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary, wrote the article 


from which this excerpt is taken for The 
United Presbyterian. 
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A CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Live as free men .. . but live as serv- 
ants of God.”—1 Peter 2:16. 


HE NORTH DECATUR Presbyte- 

rian Church in Georgia has a sign 
out by the street, picturing its projected 
sanctuary and bell tower, a modern and 
beautiful design. (They are already in 
their airy and up-to-date educational 
building.) With the picture goes a slo- 


gan: 


A Contemporary Church 
Inviting a Contemporary World 
To the Contemporary Christ 


Each of those lines is thought-provok- 
ing. (So are the lines of the church 
building, but that is another story.) 

What is a contemporary church? It 
must be something more than a church 
that exists (or has a name to live) at 
the present time; for there are churches 
in many places, some with the Presby- 
terian name, that are pure anachronisms. 
To say that your church exists in the 20th 
century is to say nothing much about it. 
If it does not somehow and in some way 
suggest the 20th century, if very little 
in it or about it suggests that anybody 





to fit in to larger ways—little wheels 
have been geared in with big wheels. For 
an example close at hand, one could 
analyze what has happened to the Publi- 
cation building and its human contents. 
For another example, we can assess the 
extent to which The United Presbyterian 
will be able to show its continuity and 
its character in Presbyterian Life. Or, 
assuming that Pittsburgh-Xenia Sem- 
inary and Western Seminary are brought 
together in some kind of a new synthesis, 
one may contemplate what an impact by 
this process Pittsburgh-Xenia will make 
on Princeton, McCormick and San Fran- 
cisco! 

There is no purpose in the mind of any 
Presbyterians that I know that the big 
church shall absorb the little one. And 
there has been no effort, as far as I have 
been able to observe, to do anything of 
the sort. At the same time, there is no 
question in my mind that in all our 
ratios of ten to one it is mathematically 
impossible and intellectually impossible 
for one (even if he is a “good” United 
Presbyterian) to outweigh ten. 

My thesis is for United Presbyterians 
(pre-union model), and it is this: being 
lost in this new and larger and more dy- 
namic denomination is neither a shocking 
nor a frightening prospect. If we mind 
“the things of God” and if we forget our 
unworthy prides and quench our competi- 
tive spirits, and remember that we find 
ourselves best by losing ourselves then 
we can enter this new kind of life with 
endless spiritual hopes. 
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there knows that this century is more 
than half-gone already, then it is no more 
a contemporary church than the cathedral 
of Chartres is a contemporary building. 

A contemporary church is in touch 
with the contemporary world. Oh, some- 
one will object at once: Isn’t it the busi- 
ness of the church to lift us out of the 
world? Didn’t St. Paul speak of being 
in the world but not of it? Aren’t six days 
of the contemporary rat-race enough for 
us, does not the church put us into touch 
with things eternal? True enough, or 
mostly true. But it’s one thing to be 
transported from today’s world into eter- 
nity, and quite another thing to be trans- 
ported into yesterday or the day before 
that. The voice of antiquity is not neces- 
sarily the voice of the ages! 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH is 

in today’s world, not of it. If it is 
of it, that is to say, if it reflects faith- 
fully the prejudices and practices of the 
world today, it is no church at all but a 
club. All the same, the church has to 
be in touch with the world. If not, its 
so-called witness will be like that French 
experiment with drama, a play in which 
every actor said his lines with his head 
in a sack. 

The church must be able to speak the 
language of today. If it insists on using 
outworn clichés, if it hesitates to formu- 
late a truth in any way but the way of 
our forefathers, if it is not as close to 
our world as (for example) David was 
to the country life of his time, or Paul to 
the city life of the Roman empire, then 
it is not a contemporary church, for it 
will not be understood by the contem- 
porary world. 

Mind you, this does not mean that 
everything the church proclaims must be 
immediately understood, fully welcomed 
and clearly echoed by the modern world. 
When that is the case, it may be contem- 
porary but it isn’t the church. (Or else 
we have slept through to the millennium. ) 


HE CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 

must be able to speak to the world’s 
condition, as of now. To be sure, the 
world’s condition in the 20th century is 
just what it has always been—lost. But 
we are lost in a different wood from the 
primeval forests of our ancestors. It was 


no great trouble to convince our fore- 
fathers that this is a vale of tears, that 
this world is not our home. They knew 
they were in the wilderness. Modern man 
finds himself in a park, he thinks he 
knows his way out. He does not know, or 
he tries not to remember, that strange 
beasts have come up from the sea and 
invaded the meadows of his delight. 
Modern man is in two minds. Rather, 
with half his mind he is free from fear; 
Science has the Answers, Science will (as 
Loren Eiseley has put it) enable us to 
“infect the outer planets with our prob- 
lems”’ to save the trouble of mastering 
them at home. With the other half of 
his mind, modern man is in panic. The 
smooth river on which he has been boat- 
ing through the park is about to become 
the roaring waterfall, and he cowers 
helpless, afraid to use his oars. The con- 
temporary church must realize both the 
peace and the panic of the modern world, 
and work at convincing it that both are 
false. 

Needless to say, the contemporary 
church will be technologically up-to-date. 
Its educational plant will be designed for 
education, not exhortation. If it has a 
public address system it will be at least 
as good as the one at the airport, it will 
not make the minister sound like an old- 
time train announcer. Its library will 
have books that intelligent adults can be 
invited to read, and books for children 
that make the comics look silly. 

But these are details of method. On a 
higher level of detail, a contemporary 
church will make use (as ancient churches 
did in their time) of modern arts (in- 
cluding the best of the audio-visual) and 
modern literature. The Bible it uses and 
teaches will be in the people’s 20th-cen- 
tury mother-tongue, not in a form of 
English for which they need special in- 
struction. The hymns will express the 
living faith of the living church. (Too 
many hymnals are mostly antique, indi- 
vidualistic and other-worldly.) 


LL METHODS are subordinate to 
purpose. And the contemporary 
church, if it has an invitation to the con- 
temporary world that sounds like an in- 
vitation and not like a pious mumble, 
will speak always to the actual tempta- 
tions, illusions, conceits and despairs of 
the actual world at its doors. 
(To be followed by two other pieces 
on the contemporary world and the con- 
temporary Christ). (See below.) 





Outlook Readers... 


of today? 


Outlcok.—The Editors. 





At the close of Dr. Foreman’s present series of three articles (see 
above) we hope our readers will send us letters describing some as- 
pects of ‘The Contemporary Church’’—what does it mean in the life 


The letter (300 words or less) regarded best by the judges will be 
awarded $20. For the five next best, a year’s subscription to The 

















“When Greek Joins Greek’ 


By CHARLES 


HAVE NEVER had any desire to 

pose as a well-preserved antique. In 
fact, this role has always been distasteful 
to me. But in this case I must admit 
that it is priority of age rather than any 
other distinction which makes me the 
brief spokesman for the eminent gentle- 
men [the former Moderators] who are 
to be introduced to you. 

Mr. Moderator, in their name I bring 
you felicitations, and pray that God may 
give you the wisdom and grace to imple- 
ment this formal merger by a newborn 
unity of spiritual brotherhood. 

In these happy days my mind has gone 
back again and again to the glorious 
sixty-fifth Psalm which rings out like 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” in the Ninth 
Symphony: “Thou makest the outgoings 
of the morning and the evening to re- 
joice.” Yours, sir, is the joy of the morn- 
ing. Before this united church lie un- 
limited prospects. There is much land 


DR. WISHART, long the president of the 
College of Wooster and the USA Moderator 
of 1923, spoke to the united Assembly in 
Pittsburgh on behalf of all former Moderators. 





F. WISHART 


to be possessed and two working together 
are far, far more than two times one. 


Quality Is 50-50 

The values which each church brings 
to the other are not to be gauged by 
quantity but by quality, and here the 
balance is fifty-fifty. \ 

In the long ago one of my teachers 
used to quote the old maxim, “When 
Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war.’ But, he said, we have misread 
that adage. It really means, “When 
Greek joins Greek then comes the tug of 
war for the barbarians.” Brethren, the 
barbarians, the Philistines, are upon us. 
In God’s name go forth to the battle with 
the joy of long delayed but ultimately 
assured victory. 

What then are the joys of the evening? 
A little subdued, perhaps, but none the 
less real! For myself there is the joy 
of living long enough to see a dream 
come true. I can never forget a meeting 
of the United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Washington, Pa., perhaps 
about 1912. A group of us “Young 








through experiences 
and expression 


We learn, whether we are children or 
adults, through experiences in which we 
participate and activities through which 
we express what we are learning. Our 
Presbyterian Literature provides sugges- 
tions for the kind of pupil participation 
in worship, study, and service activities 


that nurture Christian growth, 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 


complete program of Christian 


Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
ond produced by and for our Church—“Our Presbyterian Literature.” 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION @ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, JU. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program expecially planned for women students 
B. and B.S. degrees ... 
Presbyterian Church alliliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


full accreditation 
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Turks” met to pray and plan for union 
with the Presbyterian Church, USA. We 
were promptly cut down to size by a 
powerful majority. Later, though I loved 
and still love the church of my youth. 
I crossed the line for what seemed to 
be a larger service. Thus for exactly half 
of my life I labored in and loved each 
denomination. For the last 44 years I 
have suffered from an acute ecclesiasti- 
cal schizophrenia. Today I am cured. 

I am most happy that this cure should 
have been effected in Pittsburgh. Here 
I spent 20 happy years. Over on the 
North side I served the most generous 
and loyal congregation I was ever to 
know. Here 100 years ago my father— 
an Associate minister—walked arm in 
arm with an Associate Reformed minister 
into old City Hall where the union was 
consummated which formed the United 
Presbyterian Church. The enthusiasm 
ran very high and at one point broke into 
applause by handclapping. A dignified 
brother arose and declared that such dem- 
onstrations were not fitting in this solemn 
Assembly. Whereupon a leather-lunged 
saint shouted, “Let floods clap their 
hands.” When he threw the 98th Psalm 
at those Scotch-Irishmen, the floods really 
broke loose. 


Witnesses 


Mr. Moderator, I cannot resist the feel- 
ing that in addition to this vast throng 
there is an invisible cloud of witnesses 
—men that I knew and loved on both 
sides of the line. McNaugher, Russell, 
McCulloch, Kyle, and a host of others. 
Then in later years Stone, Covert, Har- 
din, Speer, Coffin, Mudge. I believe they 
rejoice with us today and share with us 
the grim tasks that lie ahead in a world 
gone mad, a world in which Armaged- 
don may be nearer than we think. If 
they could speak to us it might be in the 
words of the great Goethe: 


The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow 
We press still thorough 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us, onward. 

: s * 


Solemn before us 

Veiled the dark portal 

Goal of all mortal 

Stars silent rest o’er us 

Graves under us silent. 
-_ * « 


As earnest thou gazest 
Comes boding of terror 
Comes phantasm and error 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubts and misgivings. 
* = +” 
But heard are the voices 
Heard are the sages 
The world and the ages 
Choose well—Your choice is 
Brief and yet endless. 
+. : * 
Her eyes do regard you 
From eternities’ stillness 
Here is all fullness 
Ye brave to reward you 
Work—and despair not. 
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For Distribution by—Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches; pastors at spe- 
cial services; men‘s groups (an ap- 


Pro-Publication aa 
This Is Your \ Opportunity " 


—to order the N-E-W 1959 Going-to-College Handbook a 
% 
saving ! 


Now—Before Vacations: Since all high school and college young people in your church will be 
sure to want the new GoInc-To-CoLLEGE HaNpBook when it appears in August, we are offering you 
this opportunity to place your order at a substantial saving. (It is valuable to us, you see, to be able to 
make an accurate estimate on our printing order.) 


1. Pre-Publication Discount: The order form below offers you a 10% saving on orders placed not 
later than August 10. 


2. Additional Discount for Complete Distribution: The largest possible use is for high school 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors who are doing some serious thinking about college. Also, 


those already in college appreciate it when their churches present this book in special services or at going- 
to-college banquets, parties and the like. 


Therefore, if you will provide a copy for every high school and college student belonging to your 
church, Sunday school and youth group you may claim an additional 10% discount. 


PREPARED STUDENTS 


With increasing enrollment pres- 
sures, it is more important than ever 
that students be well prepared for 
serious college work. This volume, 
drawing upon student and faculty 
resources, offers many valuable aids. 


CONTENTS 


We expect this year’s book to be 
as interesting and helpful as any yet 
produced. It will offer practical 
helps for present and prospective 
college students. It will have in- 
spiring articles. It will stress the 
making of wholesome campus ad- 
justments and will have a generous 
section in which American Presby- 
terian colleges tell their story. 


Yes i I want the high school students of my church and community to 
have copies of the forthcoming 1959 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 13). 
Please enter our order as follows: 
(circle one) 
300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 


free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash 
accompanies order. 


PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later 
than August 10, 1958. 


Check here if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 
longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 

















discount. 
SO YOU WILL KNOW 

Some churches have standing or- DE ccc cciieccenntiennnnmmmnnmniiti INE acieciccccsicnisninisaiainninaiilité 
ders to make sure they get the 
HANDBOOK every year . . . others Cty 6 Fisecen eco ewenecncsdnmmnunes DD kccitinnsctniinminen 
have already placed their orders this 
year in advance of publication. To Chaveh .........----...----------- Rete CRW 1G .cccccecnwccsenccnne 
let you know your status . . . cards 
acknowledging all such orders were Cash enclosed: $------------ ; or, send the bill to 


placed in the mails last week. How- 
ever, if you are still in doubt and do 
not wish to miss out, just write on 
your order “Check for duplication.” 


ileal | 


jee reese ce mance acco as Send ______-_----_-~ Méailing Envelopes. 


Also: Please send me sets of all available previous volumes of the HANDBOOK 


(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 @ $3.50 per set.) (For youth leaders, church library, and/or 
office files for reference purposes. ) 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 North 6th St. e Richmond 19, Va. 








FREE 
Suggested Going-to-College Serv- 
ice and checklist of ways in which 
churches help their new and old col- 
lege students FREE with each order. 
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Advances in Iran 
Noted Since 1935 


Iran News Letter 


Teheran newspapers recently quoted 
Senator Vakili, head of the Teheran 
Chamber of Commerce, who contrasted 
the standard of living in Iran in 1935 
and 1958: (1) In Teheran twice as 
much meat per person is now eaten; (2) 
the annual use of cotton cloth in the 
country has jumped from eight meters 
(nine yards) per person to 35 meters; 
(3) sugar, a vital part of the local diet, 
is now consumed at the rate of 320,000 
tons annually, compared with 60,000 in 
1935; (4) twenty years ago a laborer had 
to work one and a half days to buy a 
kilo (2.2 pounds) of sugar; now he can 
buy 3% kilos with a day’s wages; (5) 
there were no university students in Iran 
in 1934; Teheran University now has 
9,500 in its various branches. In 1928 
there were 3,700 primary and high school 
students; the present figure is 1,450,000 
—including girls! These figures are 
readily obvious to anyone who has seen 
the plight of the poor and the standards 
of the rich change over a number of years. 
By western standards the country is still 
backward, so Communists, particularly, 
tend to ignore the marked progress that 
has been made. 


Rail Lines Are 
Joining Major Cities 

In late April the Shah of Iran offi- 
cially opened rail service between Te- 
heran (population 14% million) and the 
country’s second city, Tabriz (290,000) 
in the northwest. Last year rail service 


was opened from the capital to the Mos- 
lem shrine city of Mashad (250,000) in 
the northeast. Iran has no good high- 
ways, so the new railroads indicate prog- 
ress for the economic and cultural life of 
the country. 


Rejection of Queen 
Elicits Sympathy 

The divorce of beautiful Queen Soraya 
by the Shah has caused enough attention 
in the world press, so that little addi- 
tional comment is needed. It may be said 
that much public sympathy lies with the 
deposed queen, but that such a divorce 
is easily taken for granted in a Moslem 
land. No one seems proud of the action 
or happy about it; resignation is prob- 
ably not a bad expression of the situa- 
tion. There are many questions as to 
what is in store for the monarchy. 


Miscellany 


Friends of the late Robert E. Speer 
who have read his book, The Foreign 
Doctor, will be interested in the retire- 
ment of Dr. Joseph P. Cochran from the 
Presbyterian Mission in Iran. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Speer’s book was the father 
of the present doctor, and the first Dr. 
Cochran was in turn the son of a min- 
ister-mission member who came to Iran 
in the 1840s. Thus, three generations of 
the family are concluding mission work. 

. Recent mission arrivals include a 
well-trained nurse from the Philippines, 
four new doctors, of whom two are wom- 
en and another a Negro with his fine 
family, from America. There are, in ad- 
dition, a minister from the Philippines 
who came last summer and a Chinese- 
American coming back on regular ap- 
pointment. The word “ecumenical” has 





Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


Catalog and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 
@ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully | 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. i 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, | 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre compus. Ath- | 
letics. Domitories. Summer session. Board, room and tuition $895. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED 


Income for you—Outgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells 





how your gift to the Board purchases a regular an- 
nuity which pays you an income for life and later 
serves the Church. As protection for you, the full 
amount is held by the Board through your lifetime. 
And, depending on your age, you can receive up to 
74% per year—regardless of prevailing business 
conditions. Payments to you are made semi-annually 
. «an income for you, now, an outgo for Christian- 
ity later. A gift of this nature will be a source of 
real satisfaction to you. 

Ask for ~ 
FREE FOLDER 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 






more and more meaning in church and 
mission circles. . The community 
church in Teheran, an English language 
congregation for foreigners, has nearly 
300 in attendance at Sunday school and 
more than 200 for church services. A 
building campaign is beginning. Many 
wonder how much impact a large foreign 
Christian witness has on a Moslem capi- 
tal; the presence of so many regular wor- 
shippers cannot be ignored. 
WitiiaM H. Hopper, Jr. 

Teheran, Iran. 

(The Hopper family is now on fur- 
lough at 227 Kennedy St., Louisville, 
Ky. They will be in the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference at Montreat in late 
July.— Eds. ) 


Assembly’s Moderator 
Heard in Louisiana 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of 
Louisiana has added its approval to 
sharing the control and operation of Aus- 
tin Seminary with the U. P. USA Presby- 
terians. 

At its recent meeting in New Orleans it 
also looked with favor upon the possible 
employment of an executive secretary for 
the synod. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, Philip F. 
Howerton, was the featured speaker. In 
his address he said the church should 
speak out on social problems, but its 
primary responsibility is to preach re- 
generation of the individual. He said the 
General Assembly is correct in not fear- 
ing open discussion of the problem of 
race relations, but he said the denomina- 
tion has fallen far behind in the evange- 
lization and development of Negro lead- 
ership as a main objective. Dealing with 
the use of alcoholic beverages, he said the 
church ought to preach temperance, with 
the fellowship of Christianity as a sub- 
stitute for intemperance. Total abstinence 
has been set up as the Christian ideal, 
but the church must strive to lift the 
individual’s conscience in this regard. 

Hunter B. Blakely, head of the denom- 
ination’s higher education program, chal- 
lenged the synod to provide adequately 
for a higher quality of education. 

J. H. Nelson, a ruling elder of the 
Minden church, was named Moderator to 
succeed Robert E. Kilgore, of Raceland. 

The synod authorized its Christian ed- 
ucation committee to sponsor a statewide 
convention for young people to be held 
in Baton Rouge in December, 1959. 

* * * 
JESUS cannot be our Savior unless he 
is first our Lord—Hucu C. Burr. 
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The Justice and Mercy of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 6, 1958 


Deuteronomy 10:12-15,17-11:1; Romans 5:6-11 


We begin this week a series of lessons 
on ‘Principles of Social Justice.” Dur- 
ing the quarter we are invited to discuss 
“biblical principles of social justice as 
they relate to current problems. These 
problems arise in our homes, businesses, 
and communities and in national and in- 
ternational life. Such problems as tem- 
perance, the threats to freedom, honesty 
and responsibility in national and world 
citizenship, the needs of minorities and 
neglected people, and economic inequi- 
ties are considered. 

“Christians are concerned about jus- 
tice,” adds the Lesson Committee, “‘be- 
cause they are responsible to a just and 
merciful God. They are called by the 
gospel to work for justice for all men and 
in all human affairs.” 

In this first lesson of the quarter we 
are asked to consider the justice and 
mercy of God because it is these qualities 
of the Godhead that move us to work for 
justice to all men. 


1. As Revealed in the Old Testament 


The Old Testament passage which we 
are asked to consider in this connection is 
taken from the Book of Deuteronomy, a 
book which sets forth the principles and 
ideals of the Mosaic legislation as it had 
come to be understood by the great 
prophets of the 8th century B.C. 

1. What does God require of man? 
10:12-13. In the preceding chapters 
Moses has described God’s choice of 
Israel to be a holy nation and his gra- 
cious favor to them up to the present 
moment. “And now,” in the light of all 
this, he asks, ‘“‘what does the Lord your 
God require of you (i.e., ask of you) 
in return?” He proceeds to answer his 
own question. All of God’s requirements 
can be reduced to these five: (1) to fear 
the Lord your God; (2) to walk in all 
his ways; (3) to love him; (4) to serve 
the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul; and (5) to keep 
the commandments and statutes of the 
Lord. As a matter of fact, these five 
requirements can be reduced, as the whole 
book of Deuteronomy makes clear, to only 
two: first, to fear God, and second, to 
love him. For if we fear God we shall 
walk in his ways, and if we love him 
we shall serve and obey him. 

First, then, we are to fear God. To 
fear God, in the Biblical use of the term, 
means to hold him in reverence; or as 
Matthew Henry suggests, to adore his 
majesty, to acknowledge his authority, 
and to dread his wrath. In numerous 
passages in the book the fear of the Lord 
is associated with hearing, reading, or 
doing God’s will or walking in his ways 
—‘“never a mere feeling, but the intelli- 
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gent and loyal practice of a trust” (cf. 
5:29; 6:24 etc.). It is not enough, how- 
ever, to fear God; we must also learn 
to love him. Love, however, like fear, 
is not mere sentiment. It involves a set 
of the will which expresses itself in 
service (devotion to God’s interest) and 
obedience. The love of God which is not 
accompanied by obedience is not love (cf. 
1 John 4:7-21). It is important to note, 
however, that this obedience which God 
requires of man is for their own good. 
God’s law is not arbitrary; it is never 
an imposition or burden. It provides the 
only way in which a man can realize his 
highest wellbeing; “it provides the order 
of society, without which the society can 
not exist.” To obey, however, requires a 
reverent love for the giver of the law. 

2. Why should man fear and love 
God? 10:14-15. The answer to that 
question is found in vss. 14-15. We fear 
God, i.e., hold him in reverent awe, be- 
cause “‘to the Lord your God belong 
heaven and the heaven of heavens (a 
strong expression to indicate that he is 
the creator of the universe, all the worlds 
that exist), the earth with all that is in 
it.” We love him because this God who 
holds the universe, including heaven and 
earth, in his hands, and was not required 
therefore to show favor to man, “set his 
heart in love upon (our) fathers, and 
chose (us) their descendants after them, 
(us) above all peoples, as at this day.” 
Moses refers to the choice of Israel as 
the people of God. Paul later universal- 
izes the idea when he says, “We love 
God because he first loved us.” We re- 
vere God because of his majesty; we love 
him because he loves us. 

3. How can we develop that reverent 
love for God which manifests itself in 
obedient service? Vs. 16, not included 
in our printed lesson, points to the prob- 
lem in man’s inner life which makes such 
love so difficult. “Circumcise the fore- 
skin of your heart,” says Moses, “and be 
no longer stubborn.” The heart, in He- 
brew psychology, is not the seat of the 
emotional life, only, but the center and 
core of one’s personality, including in- 
tellect and will as well as feelings. To 
circumcise the foreskin of the heart means 
therefore to open our mind and will to 
God’s direction and not to hold stub- 
bornly to one’s own preconceived judg- 
ment. 

4. Who is this God who demands our 
loving obedience? In vss. 17 and 18 the 
writer reminds us, first, of God’s sov- 
ereignty. ‘The Lord your God is God 
of gods, and Lord of lords, the great, 
the mighty, and the terrible God.” God 
of God and Lord of lords are strong He- 
brew superlatives, based originally on a 


belief in many gods, but referring now 
to the sole lordship of the Lord, beside 
whom all other powers dwindle into in- 
significance. More powerful, we might 
say, infinitely more powerful, more ter- 
rible, infinitely more terrible than any 
release of atomic energy, with a sov- 
ereignty which embraces whatever solar 
systems may now be known, or which 
be hereafter discovered—the God who 
alone is worthy of our worship and devo- 
tion. 

Moses reminds us in the second place 
that this God is an impartial God, one 
who takes no bribes (rSv). He is not a 
God who can be corrupted in his admin- 
istration of justice, as is too often the 
case in our human courts. He does not 
value one person, or one race above an- 
other. The fact that one person, or one 
nation, or one race, seems to have been 
more highly favored than another, does 
not mean that God will judge them less 
leniently; it is rather the reverse, as the 
later prophets make abundantly clear 
(See Amos 3:2). 

Passing from the negative to the posi- 
tive, Moses reminds us, finally, that God 
“executes justice for the fatherless and 
the widow and loves the sojourner, giv- 
ing him food and clothing.” Moses re- 
fers here to the widow, the orphan and 
the sojourner in Israel because these were 
the most helpless groups in Israel, the 
three groups most likely to meet with in- 
justice in the land. If he were speaking 
to us he would no doubt include other 
groups, particularly weak and unpopular 
minorities. Men who have themselves ex- 
perienced the love of God, Moses goes 
on to indicate, must themselves manifest 
love (not affection, necessarily, but good 
will) for those unable to secure justice 
for themselves. Jesus expands the 
thought and makes it truly universal 
when he says the first commandment is 
to love God, and the second, one like to 
it, is to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
going on, in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan to make it clear, that our 
neighbor is any one in need, whom we 
can help (Luke 10:29-36). 


NO GREATER 


privilege 

exists than that of 

serving God through 

the example of leader- 
ship. Share with us 

the privilege of training 
our youth for service and 
leadership. Make your con- 
tribution, large or small, 

to Stillman College, P. O. 
Drawer 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
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5. Summary and conclusion. In 10:20 
—11:1 Moses recapitulates what has al- 
ready been said. “You shall fear the 
Lord your God; you shall serve him and 
cleave to him (allowing no other inter- 
est to separate you from him), and by 
his name you shall swear (suggesting 
that in him we find life’s highest values). 
He is your praise (i.e., the one on whom 
we bestow our highest praise). He is 
your God who has done for you these 
great and terrible things. . . .” Moses 
was referring to Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt. He might well remind us of that 
mightier deliverance he has wrought for 
us through Jesus Christ, and of his good- 
ness to us as a people, “You shall there- 
fore love the Lord your God... .” 


ll. As Revealed in the New Testa- 
ment 

One of the numerous New Testament 
passages dealing with the justice and 
mercy of God is Romans 5:6-11. 

In the opening chapters of this great 
letter Paul emphasizes two facts: (1) 
that all men have sinned, and that this 
sin has alienated them from God and 
from one another with disastrous effects, 
which are only too apparent (1:18— 
3:20). 

(2) God has moved to remedy this sit- 
uation through the gift of his Son, Jesus 
Christ (3:21—4:25). Man cannot 
through his own powers break the bonds 
of sin which hold him, or escape from 
its guilt. But God stands ready to jus- 
tify all those who have faith in Christ. 
In Paul’s day “justification” was a word 
used regularly in the law courts for ‘“‘ac- 
quittal.” If a man was acquitted by a 
court, found innocent, or freed, he was 
justified. Paul is speaking of acquittal 
by God. We cannot win such acquittal 
by our own deeds, he argues, because all 
of us, without exception, fall short of 
God’s requirements. But God is willing 
to forgive, to acquit, to free us from the 
claims of the divine law, if we have faith 
in Jesus Christ; that is, if we recognize 
and accept God’s love of Christ, if we 
recognize and accept God’s will in Christ. 
But God does more than forgive men’s 
sins in Christ. As Professor C. Ander- 
son Scott points out, Paul recognized sin 


“,.. not merely as a transgression which 
could be overlooked or pardoned, but as 
something which vitally affected the per- 
sonal relation between God’s children and 
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himself, which ‘estranged them from the 
life of God’ (Eph. 4:18), made them sus- 
picious of his goodness, unbelieving of his 
promises, hostile to his purposes and even 
to himself. This was a situation which 
could not be dealt with even by a sovereign 
act of God, or by any arrangement ex- 
ternal to the sinner himself. It called for 
the operation of some mighty force, where- 
by the sinner could be induced to throw 
away his hostility, his suspicion, his 
shrinking from God, whereby he could be 
not only justified but reconciled.” (Abing- 
don Bible Commentary) 

Reconciliation then accompanies jus- 
tification, and Paul often uses the two 
words interchangeably (as in 5:9-10). 

In chapter 5 Paul begins to speak of 
some of the consequences of this new re- 
lationship with God (justification, recon- 
ciliation) which comes about through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

The first result is peace—peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
(5:1). As Chester Warren Quimby writes 
in The Great Redemption, ‘‘Peace, with 
Paul, is something inward, a quietness 
of soul that maintains its calm no matter 
what storms howl and rage without.” It 
meant that Paul was no longer at war 
with himself, but integrated and harmo- 
nious within; that his fear was gone, fear 
of the past, present and future, that he 
had escaped the haunting spectre of sin 
and death. It was peace with God, the 
author of his being. And without this 
peace there be no abiding peace in any 
other realm. As Quimby adds: 

“One can be at peace with civil authori- 
ties, with one’s neighbors, one’s family, 
and at peace with the general on-going 
about him. But if one is not at peace 
within himself and with the Central Au- 
thority of life, one can never know abid- 
ing peace. Actually one may still be at 
war within one’s self, and at war with the 
Universal Purpose. Strife at the heart 
means peace nowhere. To be peace, it 
must be the peace of God.” 

The second result is grace—“through 
him we have obtained access to this grace 
in which we stand” (5:2). “Grace,” one 
of the richest words in the N.T., is used 
with a number of different meanings. It 
refers primarily to the undeserved good- 
ness of God which is the source of all 
our blessings; it is used in a secondary 
sense to describe the communication of 
that love to men, the specific and indi- 
vidualized gifts which come out of that 
great reservoir of patient, pardoning, con- 
descending and bestowing love (Mac- 
laren); the word is used, finally, to de- 
scribe the resulting beauty of character— 
Christian character, at its best, which 
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is the result of God’s love and of God’s 
gifts. Probably all three meanings are 
included here: God’s love, God’s gifts— 
infinitely varied, adapted to our needs, 
sufficient for all our wants, and the 
consequences of that love and of these 
gifts in our lives. It is Christ who gives 
us access to this grace—this grace, says 
Paul, “tin which we stand.” A man who 
is able to draw on the inexhaustible res- 
ervoir of divine grace will be able to 
stand—to stand firm, to stand erect 
through all the trials and temptations of 
life. 

The third result of justification (in- 
cluding reconciliation with God) is hope 
—hope of sharing in the glory of God, 
which enables us to rejoice even in the 
midst of our tribulations (5:2-4). But 
how can we be sure that our hopes will 
be realized? We know that our hopes 
will not disappoint us, Paul replies, be- 
cause we have already had our first taste 
of the love of God and know that more 
must follow. 

That love came to us “while we were 
yet helpless”—at a time when we could 
not overcome either the guilt or the power 
of sin. It came to us, not only when we 
were helpless, but also “while we were 
yet sinners.” Some men might die for a 
truly good man, but no one could be 
expected to die for an upright man who 
lacked those traits which win men’s 
affections; much less for an evil man; 
that indeed would be unthinkable. But 
Christ died for the ungodly. God proved 
his love for us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us. 

“Since therefore we are now justified 
by his blood, much more. . . .”” The whole 
force of our present paragraph (5:6-11) 
turns on this “much more.” ‘Since we 
are now justified, much more shall we be 
saved by him from the wrath of God.” 
Wrath, here, does not refer to the emo- 
tion of anger in any human sense, but 
to “the just and inevitable issue of sin, 
the death which is God’s judgment upon 
it.” Vs. 10 presents the same thought but 
in a slightly different sense. “For if 
while we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
more, now that we are reconciled, shall 
we be saved by his life. That is by the 
risen and living Christ. Saved from all 
the dangers that now confront us; saved 
finally from sin and all its consequences. 

The man who has really experienced 
the love of God in Jesus Christ can 
not really doubt but that love will follow 
him through life and beyond the grave. 
And he will “rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we 
have now received our reconciliation.” 
Joy was one of the marked characteristics 
of the early Christians. It was this, as 
much as anything else that impressed and 
puzzled their pagan neighbors. It should 
be so today. 

Lesson theme and scripture hted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE MINISTER LOOKS AT HIMSELF. By 
Wayne C. Clark. The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia. 135 pp., $2.25. 

The pastor of the Redford Baptist 
Church, Detroit, has written a readable 
volume for ministers who are concerned 
about their own effectiveness as pastors 
and persons. A thoughtful minister who 
reads this volume will probably identify 
some of the symptoms presented as his 
own. He might be able to follow these 
symptoms to the basic problems which 
Dr. Clark discusses: resentment, imma- 
turity, inferiority feelings, doubt, guilt, 
conceit and “coming to terms with real- 
ity.” 

The diagnoses offered are accurate, but 
the weakness of the volume, to this re- 
viewer, lies in the “self-help” implica- 
tions. True, Dr. Clark suggests the 
deepening of the minister’s spiritual life, 
his own need for confession and repent- 
ance, and his need to be honest about 
his own feelings as solutions for these 
problems. There is much good advice for 
the minister who is too “perfectionistic.” 
Only a very few times, however, does the 
author suggest that the minister might 
receive help from a discussion of his 
problems with a fellow-minister, and 
never does he suggest that a profession- 
ally trained counselor might help a min- 
ister with his self-understanding! 

If the layman can profit from a dis- 
cussion of his spiritual and emotional 
problems with the minister, does not a 
minister also receive similar benefit in 
such a process of sharing with a Chris- 
tian counselor or pastor? Those of us 
who have the privilege of counseling with 
seminary students and pastors believe 
that God’s healing grace is also mediated 
in the process of sharing with another 
concerned and understanding Christian. 
For whatever reason, the writer neglected 
this important area of help. 

Otherwise this is a very readable and 
helpful book, and is still worthwhile 
reading for every minister. The book is 
studded with illustrations from the lives 
of great and humble preachers and pas- 
tors. This reviewer would question the 
author’s analysis of John Calvin’s per- 
sonality, but this is a minor point com- 
pared with the keen insights which Dr. 
Clark offers. 





JouN R. THOMAs. 
Austin, Texas. 


LATE MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM: Volume 
XI, The Library of Christian Classics. Edited 
by Ray C. Petry. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 424 pp., $5.00. 

The mystics are those who have, or 
claimed to have had, a direct or imme- 
diate awareness of God. There is mysti- 
cism in the New Testament, and a stream 
of mysticism running through the history 
of the church. In the late Middle Ages 
there was a flowering of mysticism, as 
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Rufus Jones termed it, a succession of 
mystics whose writers have continued to 
serve as a source of inspiration for others. 
Dr. Petry, professor of church history 
at Duke University, and a recognized au- 
thority on the Middle Ages, has gathered 
in this volume, sizable selections from 
the greater mystics, interpreting the term 
in its broadest sense—masters of the con- 
templative life, we might call them— 
which give us the heart of their writings. 
I cannot say that all of them will prove 
easy or even enjoyable reading for the 
average non-mystical Presbyterian, but 
some will find them highly rewarding for 
devotional reading and for historical un- 
derstanding. 
Ernest T. THOMPSON. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Archie C. Smith, assistant to the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly since 
1955, has accepted. a call to become ex- 
ecutive secretary of Southwest Georgia 
Presbytery effective Sept. 1. 

Allen H. Craft, formerly of Dallas, 
Texas, is now pastor of First church, 
435 South Broadway, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Walter L. Brown, Sr., from Independ- 
ence, Mo., to Bull Shoals, Ark. 

W. M. Brooks, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
7 Royal Palm, Okeechobee Center, Belle 
Glade, Fla., where he is serving as a min- 
ister to migrants. 

Oliver Carmichael, from Tallahassee, 
Fla., to 2954 Amelia Dr., RFD, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

C. Linwood Cheshire, Jr., from Bur- 
lington, N. C., to 1426 Manorwood, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Ben F. Gutierrez, from Taft, Texas, to 
the El Mesias church, 513 Sam Rankin 
St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Otis L. Graham, formerly head of the 
Monroe Harding Home for Children, 
Nashville, Tenn., has become pastor of 
Grace church, Crystal City, Mo. 

Malcolm W. Graham, recently released 
from active service in the Navy, is at 
Rt. 3, Pelzer, S. C. 

E. H. Denman, Jr., formerly of the 
Cumberland church, is now pastor of the 
First church, Fordyce, Ark. 

H. Paul Currie, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
divested of office without censure. 

James M. McNair, from Lawrenceville, 
Ga., to the Calvary church, Elberton, Ga. 

J. D. Matthews, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
the First church, 215 Third St., Cheraw, 
Ss. C. 

Charles S. Long, from Laredo, Texas, 
to 3117 Phoenix Dr., Fort Worth, Texas. 

John B. Lindenberger, from Festus, 
Mo., to the First church, Lynnville, Tenn., 
and Brick church, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Robert A. Larson, from Springfield, Ky., 
to the Lake Hills church, 3958 Greenleaf 
Ave., Knoxville 19, Tenn. 

William B. Krieg, Jr., from Plain Deal- 
ing, La., to the Dickenson, Texas, church. 

Algernon’ Killough, from Oakland, 
Tenn., to the Handsboro, Miss., church. 

Martin A. Hopkins, retired missionary 
to China, is now at 2515 Channing Way, 
Apt. 5, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Sammy R. Schrum, from West Monroe, 
La., to Trinity church, Jonesville, La. 

Forrest D. Sheets, from Petersburg, 
Va., to 3123 Key Blvd., Arlington, Va. 

Walter E. Schaeffer, from San An- 
tonio, Texas, to the First church, Box 
666, Yorktown, Texas. 

Oscar W. Mueller, from Wharton, Tex- 
as, to First church, Box 666, Donna, Tex- 








Stuart McC. Rohre, retired Army chap- 
lain, is now a student at Trinity Univer- 
sity, 336 Corona Ave., San Antonio 9, 
Texas. 

W. L. Foley, from Sanford, N. C., to 
the Lebanon and Albemarle churches, 
RFD, Greenwood, Va. 

J. Emmett Herndon, from DeLand, Fla., 





JACKSONVILLE .. . 1960 


Riverside church, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been chosen by the Committee on the Of- 
fice of the General Assembly for the 1960 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly, Apr. 28-May 
> Next year: Druid Hills church, Atlanta, 

a. 
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to Emory University, Ga., where he will 
be the Presbyterian university pastor, 
effective August 1. 

H. T. Guthrie, from Branford, Fla., to 
1545 Duval Rd., Ocala, Fla. 

New address: Chaplain Duncan N. 
Naylor, Ch. Div., Hq. USAREUR, APO 
403, New York. 

Earl M. Clary, Colorado City, Texas, 
will become pastor of the Wharton, Tex- 
as, church, June 30, Box 1292. 

Troy Jarvis, formerly of Grace church, 
Lubbock, Texas, has become pastor of 
the La Grange, Texas, Larger Parish, in- 
cluding the Giddings, Dime Box and 
La Grange churches. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

George W. Buchin, Muscoda, Wisc., 
will become pastor of the George, Iowa, 
church, July 1. 

Erven C. Lee, formerly of Phillips, 
Wisc., has become pastor of the First 
church, Merrill, Wisc. 

John F. Koch, formerly of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, Jeffer- 
son, Wisc., has become pastor of the 
First church, Cornell, Wisc. 

Gerritt E. Mouw, Florence, Wisc., a 
former Air Force chaplain, has been 
called to the Monroe, Wisc., church. 

George M. Reichard, formerly of Es- 
canata, Mich., has become pastor of West- 
minster church, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Henry E. Stammer, formerly of Shreve, 
Ohio, now serves the Melnik church, of 
Whitelaw, Wisc. 

Edward M. Ketcham, 
Wisc., to Hurley, Wisc. 

Caesar J. Auerbach, formerly of Spicer, 
Minn., and an Army chaplain, has be- 
come pastor of the First church, Bangor, 
Wisc. 


from Cornell, 


TRAVEL 

President J. McDowell Richards, of 
Columbia Seminary, now on sabbatical 
leave, sailed with his family aboard the 
Mauretania recently on a trip to Europe. 


DEATHS 

Sam Higginbottom, 83, died June 11 at 
Port Washington, L. L, N. Y. A longtime 
missionary to India, Presbyterian, USA, 
Moderator in 1939, he was presented to 
the recent Pittsburgh Assembly with 
other former Moderators. He suffered a 
heart attack there on June 1. (See also 
page 2.) 


DCEs 

Betty Winsett, from Westminster 
church, Dallas, to the First church, Col- 
lege at Irving, San Angelo, Texas. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

From Braziu: 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.*; the Donald T. Reasnors, 2918 
F. Regent St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

CHILE: the Addison M. Alexanders, 
1449 N. Lorraine, Wichita, Kans. 

GUATEMALA: Lucy Bestwick, R. N., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.* 

INDIA: The Gordon M. Ruffs, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 

IRAN: Dr. and Mrs. R. D. Bussdicker, 
737 Porter St., Easton, Pa.; the Joseph 
P. Cochrans, 218 Kensington Rd., Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y.; the William H. Hoppers, 
Jr., 227 Kennedy St., Louisville, Ky. 

IrAQqQ: The Morton Taylors, 103 Island 
Ave., Chattanooga 5, Tenn. 

Korea: The Robert C. Urquaharts, 428 
W. Normal Pkwy., Chicago 21, Ill. 

PAKISTAN: The Rhea M. Ewings, 248 
Sandusky St., Ashland, Ohio. 


*Headquarters, Presbyterian U.P. USA 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
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A program of industrial research on the campus for observation of future scientists— 
An International Studies Center and language laboratory for future diplomats and 


A distinguished college of liberal arts and sciences for men and women. 


Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








terian. 


College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Summer School. College Credit Holy Land Tour, 1958 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











